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The  effect  of  the  European  War  upon  the  world  industries 
and  commerce  will  be  determined  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
by  the  future  of  that  great  industrial  area  of  Central  Europe 
in  which  new  forms  of  government  have  been  established, 
new  political  and  ethnic  relationships  created,  and  new 
financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  systems  thus  required. 

True,  the  people  of  every  continent  participated  in  the 
war;  their  indebtedness  was  increased  and  their  currencies 
diluted  by  the  issue  of  vast  sums  of  paper  money,  backed  in 
most  cases  by  extremely  small  stocks  of  gold.  The  "un- 
covered paper"  of  the  world  increased  from  $7,000,000,000 
in  1914  to  $52,000,000,000  in  1920,  while  the  increase  in  the 
world's  gold  stock  meantime  was  less  than  $2,000,000,000. 
The  national  indebtedness  of  the  world  grew  from  $40,000,- 
000,000  to  $260,000,000,000,  and  bank  credits  also  increased 
at  a  corresponding  ratio.  With  the  world  inflation  resulting 
from  this  increase  in  paper  currency,  governmental  securities, 
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and  bank  credits,  came  an  enormous  advance  in  world  prices 
and  the  consequent  demands  of  labor  for  a  corresponding 
increase  in  wages,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  new 
wage  conditions  to  the  new  prices  has  come  the  turmoil 
the  world  over  in  labor  conditions  during  the  year  following 
the  close  of  the  war. 

But  these  matters  will  gradually  readjust  themselves. 
Prices  will  not  materially  recede  so  long  as  the  inflated  cur- 
rency continues  in  existence,  and  the  governments  of  the 
world  which  have  issued  that  currency  cannot  be  expected 
to  reduce  it  at  once,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  demand  from  their  taxpayers  two  or  three  times  as 
much  money  as  prior  to  the  war,  in  order  to  meet  their 
increased  expenditures  for  interest  payments  on  the  new 
debts  and  the  higher  cost  of  conducting  their  respective 
administrations. 

With  a  continuation  of  the  high  prices,  the  relationship 
which  should  properly  exist  between  the  new  cost  of  living 
and  the  wages  of  labor  will  be  gradually  adjusted,  and  world 
industries  and  exchanges  of  merchandise  will  be  resumed  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  area.  The  great  agricul- 
tural countries  will  continue  to  turn  out  their  surplus  of 
bread  and  meat;  the  tropics  will  contribute  their  sugar, 
coffee,  rubber,  and  fibers;  the  cotton  and  wool  producing 
areas  will  render  their  usual  contributions  to  the  world's 
requirements ;  the  Orient  will  offer  its  teas  and  silks ;  and 
the  exchanges  of  these  natural  products  for  manufactures 
will  resume  over  the  usual  routes  and  by  the  usual  methods 
of  transportation. 

Fifty  New  Political  Units  Created 

It  is  in  the  great  areas  immediately  affected  by  the  war, 
however,  that  the  changes  which  have  followed  are  most  likely 
to  affect  the  future  of  industry  and  commerce.  Practically 
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all  of  Europe,  except  that  part  immediately  fronting  upon 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  radically  changed  in  political  organiza- 
tion, the  grouping  of  peoples,  and  in  facilities  of  production, 
transportation,  finance,  and  therefore  of  commerce.  Four 
great  countries  with  an  area  of  10,000,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  325,000,000  have  been  transformed  into 
forty  new  and  comparatively  small  political  divisions,  and  if 
we  include  their  "overseas"  possessions,  the  number  of  new 
political  governments  is  fifty,  with  an  aggregate  area  of 
11,000,000  square  miles  and  350,000,000  population.  In 
Russian  territory  alone,  no  less  than  twenty  groups  of  people 
have  declared  themselves  as  new  political  organizations, 
republics  in  most  cases,  despite  their  inexperience  in  the 
conduct  of  that  form  of  government.  From  Austro-Hun- 
garian  territory  a  half  dozen  new  political  governments 
have  sprung  into  existence.  Germany,  after  losing  15  % 
of  her  European  area,  10  %  of  her  population,  all  of  her 
colonies,  and  an  important  part  of  her  industrial  resources, 
reenters  the  industrial  and  economic  world  with  a  new  form 
of  government,  a  depreciated  currency,  and  greatly  dimin- 
ished transportation  facilities,  especially  on  the  ocean. 
From  the  territory  in  Asia  administered  by  the  Turkish 
government,  a  dozen  political  divisions  are  being  created, 
many  of  them  to  be  governed  at  long  distance  by  "man- 
dates" or  as  colonies,  protectorates,  and  dependencies,  while 
in  others  the  administration  will  be  left  to  the  chieftains 
of  the  scattered  and  nomadic  populations.  The  German 
colonial  possessions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania  are  also 
to  pass  under  new  political  control  and  commercial  in- 
fluences. 

Thus  all  of  interior  Europe  with  its  great  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  resources  has  been  thrown  into  the  melting 
pot,  and  the  new  political  divisions  made  therefrom  have 
been  grouped  chiefly  upon  ethnic  relationship  and  with 
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forms  of  government  new  to  the  people  and  to  be  conducted 
by  comparatively  inexperienced  minds,  leaving  to  the  future 
the  readjustment  of  their  industrial,  commerical,  financial, 
and  transportation  facilities.  The  developments  of  the  first 
year  following  the  Armistice  are  far  from  reassuring.  Not 
only  are  hostilities  continuing  in  many  sections  and  threatened 
in  others,  but  a  disordered  currency  inherited  from  the  war 
and  intensified  by  further  issues  of  the  various  governments, 
new  laws  created  by  inexperienced  legislators,  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  transportation  facilities  both  by  rail  and 
otherwise,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  newly  created  republics  lie  entirely  within  the  interior 
and  with  no  satisfactory  outlet  to  the  ocean,  absence  of  satis- 
factory soil  foods,  inactivity  in  mining  and  manufacture,  and 
discouragement  of  the  population  from  the  long  privations 
of  the  war  combine  to  render  extremely  unsatisfactory  the 
conditions  of  all  Europe,  except  the  fringe  of  countries  front- 
ing upon  the  Atlantic. 

This  great  area  of  interior  Europe,  known  as  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  prior  to  the  war,  was  an 
extremely  important  factor  in  world  industries  and  commerce. 
Its  annual  production  of  wheat  averaged  1,250,000,000 
bushels  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  world  crop;  it 
produced  practically  all  of  the  beet  sugar  of  the  world  and 
thus  furnished  about  one  half  of  the  world's  sugar  supply; 
its  coal  and  iron  production  exceeded  the  requirements  of 
the  local  population,  and  its  factories  distributed  their 
chemicals,  textiles,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  to  the 
entire  world  and  took  in  exchange  food  and  manufacturing 
material  of  other  countries.  The  pre-war  exports  of  the 
four  countries  which  have  now  been  subdivided  into  forty 
new  political  divisions  totaled  in  1913  nearly  $4,000,000,000, 
and  their  combined  imports  exceeded  $4,000,000,000,  making 
a  grand  aggregate  of  $8,000,000,000,  or  one  fifth  of  the  entire 
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international  commerce  of  the  world;  while  their  railways 
were  115,000  miles  in  length,  or  one  sixth  those  of  the  entire 
world. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  world  industries  and  commerce  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial  future 
of  the  forty  political  units  into  which  these  four  great  areas, 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey,  have  been 
subdivided.  While  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  325,000,000 
industrious  people  of  this  area  who  have  created  in  the  past 
an  international  trade  of  $8,000,000,000  are  still  of  an 
industrious  disposition,  it  is  important  to  consider:  (1)  the 
new  grouping  which  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  ethnic 
stocks,  (2)  form  of  government,  (3)  experience  or  otherwise 
as  lawmakers,  (4)  transportation  facilities,  (5)  industrial 
power,  and  therefore  (6)  commercial  prospects.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  authorities  on  world  political 
and  ethnic  history,  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  formerly 
Professor  of  Modern  Government  and  International  Law  in 
Amherst  College  and  for  twenty  years  Professor  of  History 
in  the  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople,  discussing  the  new 
groupings  of  people  in  the  area  in  question,  says : 

"For  the  first  time  in  human  experience,  the  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  victors  after  a  great  war  to  trace  the  new  frontiers  in 
accordance  with  the  racial  aspirations  and  affinities  of  the  peoples 
involved.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  defining  exactly  the 
limits  of  a  race,  many  heart  burnings  are  inevitable  in  the  new 
adjustment  of  European  boundaries.  .  .  .  The  Old  Order  has 
passed  away.  A  new  Europe  is  in  the  making.  Neither  a  year 
nor  a  generation  will  suffice  to  make  it.  .  .  .  Europe,  though 
so  old,  is  for  the  greater  part  young  and  inexperienced  in  self- 
government  and  political  duty  and  opportunity.  The  gait  of 
more  than  one  newly  enfranchised  people  will  resemble  the  un- 
certain walk  of  a  just-awakened  child," 
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Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  future  of  this  important  area  of  Central  Europe, 
it  seems  advisable  to  consider  the  political  changes  made  by 
the  war,  the  new  groupings  of  people,  the  changes  in  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  the  relation  of  these  new  groups  to 
commercial  possibilities. 

Changes  of  Territory  in  the  Allied  Group 

Great  Britain.  —  Great  Britain  made  no  attempt  to  gain 
European  territory  as  a  result  of  her  participation  in  the 
war,  but  in  the  distribution  of  the  overseas  possessions  of 
the  defeated  countries,  she  has  added  materially  to  the  area 
of  her  "  colonies,  protectorates,  and  dependencies."  Imme- 
diately following  the  announcement  that  Turkey  had  aligned 
herself  with  the  Central  Powers,  Great  Britain  on  December 
8,  1 9 14,  declared  a  British  protectorate  over  Egypt,  in  the 
government  of  which  she  had  for  a  long  time  largely  partici- 
pated, and  this  new  British  Government  over  Egypt  was 
promptly  recognized  by  the  French,  Russian,  Belgian,  and 
United  States  Governments. 

At  the  same  moment  attention  was  given  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  to  the  German  territories  in  Africa,  which  ag- 
gregated about  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  11,000,000.  Togo,  lying  on  the  west  coast 
between  the  British  colony  of  Gold  Coast  and  the  French 
colony  of  Dahomey,  was  jointly  taken  by  the  British  and 
French  troops  in  August,  1914,  and  the  administration 
divided  between  the  Governments  of  the  British  and  French 
colonies  adjacent,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Allied  commanders.  German  Southwest 
Africa  was  promptly  invaded  by  troops  from  the  adjoining 
colony  of  British  South  Africa  and  was  conquered  in  July, 
1915,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
the  South  African  Union,  a  British  colony.    Kamerun,  also 
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on  the  West  coast,  between  British  Nigeria  and  French  Congo, 
was  conquered  by  British  and  French  troops  in  cooper- 
ation, and  in  February,  1916,  a  part  of  its  area  was  placed 
under  the  Government  of  British  Nigeria  and  the  remainder 
under  that  of  French  Equatorial  Africa.  German  East 
Africa,  the  most  important  of  the  German  possessions  in 
that  continent,  was  invaded  by  Great  Britain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war  and  its  conquest  completed  in  1918,  and  the 
Peace  Conference  at  Paris  decided  that  the  "mandate"  for 
its  government  should  be  held  by  Great  Britain.  The 
control  of  British  East  Africa  and  Egypt  by  Great  Britain 
gives  to  that  country  a  continuous  stretch  of  British  terri- 
tory from  the  Mediterranean  at  the  north  to  Cape  Town 
at  the  south. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  German  possessions  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Land,  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  the  German  Solomon 
Islands,  and  the  small  but  valuable  island  of  Nauru  were 
occupied  by  Australian  troops,  and  the  German  Samoan 
Islands  by  British  forces ;  and  all  remain  under  British  mili- 
tary occupation.  In  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  Turkish  territory, 
Great  Britain,  by  her  occupation  of  Bagdad  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part  of  191 7,  obtained  control 
over  the  Mesopotamia  Valley,  with  an  estimated  area  of 
143,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  by 
her  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  the  latter  part  of  191 7  ob- 
tained control  of  Palestine,  with  an  area  of  about  16,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  approximately  500,000, 
while  the  control  of  other  sections  of  that  area  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

France.  —  France  gained  important  additions  to  her  terri- 
tory and  producing  power  by  the  return  to  her  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  area  and  with  it  a  permanent  control  of  the  German 
coal  mines  of  the  adjacent  territory  of  the  Saar  Valley. 
Alsace-Lorraine  has  an  area  of  5600  square  miles  and  a 
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population,  by  the  1910  census,  of  1,874,000.  The  chief 
cities  are  Strassburg,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of 
179,000;  Miilhausen,  in  Alsace,  95,000;  and  Metz,  in 
Lorraine,  69,000.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  wine;  the  mineral  products  in  1913  were 
21,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  and  3,800,000  tons  of  coal.  The 
cotton  manufactures  were  considered  the  most  important  in 
Germany  and  the  woolen  manufactures  also  of  considerable 
importance.  Germany,  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  also  cedes  to 
France  the  full  ownership  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  Saar  Basin, 
which  extends  from  the  frontier  of  Lorraine  as  far  north  as  St. 
Wendel,  including  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Saar  as  far 
as  Saarholzbach,  and  on  the  east  the  town  of  Homberg. 
This  coal  area  is  to  be  governed  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  a 
plebiscite  is  to  be  taken  to  determine  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  to  union  with  France  or  Germany  or  continued 
control  by  the  League  of  Nations.  France  also  gains  in 
Africa  about  100,000  square  miles  of  area  and  about  1,500,000 
people,  as  noted  in  the  above  discussion  of  British  and 
French  joint  activities  in  German  colonial  areas  in  that 
continent. 

Italy.  —  The  chief  changes  in  Italian  territory  consist  of 
the  addition  of  certain  territory  formerly  the  southwest  part 
of  Austria  and  including  the  important  port  of  Trieste ;  also 
a  fringe  of  islands  and  mainland  coast  on  the  eastern  frontage 
of  the  Adriatic,  formerly  a  part  of  Hungary,  but  having  a 
large  Italian  population.  The  details  as  to  the  area  or 
population  gained  by  Italy  are  not  yet  sufficiently  deter- 
mined to  render  possible  an  exact  statement,  though  ap- 
parently the  territory  added  approximates  18,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  2,000,000.  Late  in  191 9  the 
former  Hungarian  port  of  Fiume,  claimed  by  the  new  state 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  was  occupied  by  a  military  force  composed 
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of  Italians,  but  the  Italian  Government  stated  that  the  ac- 
tion was  not  by  its  authority.  The  Council  of  Ambassadors 
at  Paris  decided  in  January,  1920,  to  establish  Fiume  as  a 
Free  Port  and  city  under  the  League  of  Nations,  and  thus 
equally  available  to  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia,  though  this  de- 
cision was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  im- 
portance to  Italy  of  the  newly  added  territory  from  Austria 
and  Hungary  lies  largely  in  the  control  which  it  gives  her  of 
the  Adriatic  frontage  at  the  head  of  that  gulf  and  a  fringe  of 
islands  and  mainland  along  its  eastern  shore. 

Greece.  —  Greece  will  gain  materially  in  territory  and  popu- 
lation, these  additions  to  her  territory  to  consist  in  chief  of  a 
section  of  the  former  Turkish  Province  of  Anatolia  in  Asia 
Minor,  fronting  upon  the  ^Egean  immediately  opposite 
Greece,  and  including  a  part  of  an  area  many  years  ago  con- 
trolled by  the  Grecian  Government  and  having  a  large 
Greek  population.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  made 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Greece  in  191 7,  the  latter  sent  Greek  troops  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  ^Egean  frontage  of  Anatolia;  this  territory 
together  with  a  considerable  hinterland  still  continues  under 
Greek  control.  Meantime,  the  terms  of  the  treaties  imposed 
by  the  Allies  upon  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  require  them  to 
cede  to  the  Allies  control  over  the  territory  at  the  head  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea,  which,  if  transferred  to  Greece,  would  give 
her  a  continuous  stretch  of  territory,  fronting  upon  the 
^Egean,  from  her  pre-war  area  to  the  eastern  frontage  of  the 
^Egean,  above  described  as  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Province 
of  Anatolia,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  Constantinople 
and  the  small  fragment  of  Turkish  territory  adjacent  thereto 
may  be  also  placed  under  a  Greek  mandate,  though  this 
matter  has  not  yet  been  determined.  At  least  it  may  be 
stated  that  Greece  gains  largely  in  area  and  population  by 
the  war  and  that  this  gain  will  include  a  part,  if  not  all, 
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of  the  eastern  frontage  of  the  ^Egean,  centuries  ago  a  part  of 
Grecian  territory.  This  Anatolian  frontage,  with  Smyrna 
as  its  chief  city,  covered  by  the  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Greece  in  1917,  has  been  described  as  "about 
one  third  the  size  of  France,"  which,  if  even  approximately 
accurate,  would  more  than  double  the  area  of  Greece,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  possibility  that  certain  territory  at  the 
head  of  the  ^Egean  may  also  be  assigned  to  Greece  in  order 
to  give  it  a  continuous  stretch  of  territory  from  its  former 
possessions  to  the  Anatolian  area,  above  referred  to.  The 
Anatolian  area  is  espeically  important  commercially,  since 
it  includes  Smyrna  and  other  principal  ^Egean  ports  of  this 
most  productive  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Belgium.  —  The  changes  in  Belgian  territory  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  settlement  in  her 
favor  of  the  long  pending  question  of  the  control  of  the 
town  of  Moresnet,  a  tiny  territory  of  about  one  and  one  half 
square  miles  on  the  borders  of  Belgium  and  Prussia,  four 
miles  southwest  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  three  townlets  of 
Moresnet  lie  close  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  one  being  Prussian 
Moresnet,  the  second  Belgian,  and  the  third  neutral.  The 
last  named,  which  has  a  population  of  some  2800,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  European  settlement  of  1815.  Between  1816 
and  1 84 1  it  was  administered  by  Prussia  and  Belgium 
jointly.  But  since  1841  neutral  Moresnet  has  been  inde- 
pendent, being  governed  by  a  council  of  10  members  with  a 
burgomaster  at  its  head.  The  control  of  all  this  disputed 
area  now  passes  absolutely  to  Belgium. 

Rumania.  —  Rumania  gains  largely  in  area  and  population 
through  the  absorption  of  Austrian,  Hungarian,  and  Russian 
territory.  These  gains  include  Transylvania,  which  occupied 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Hungarian  Empire,  about  one 
third  of  its  population  being  of  Rumanian  stock  (despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  separated  from  Rumania  by  the  Carpa- 
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thian  Range),  the  former  Austrian  crown  land  of  Bukowina, 
and  also  the  Russian  Province  of  Bessarabia  lying  at  the 
northeast  of  Rumania's  former  area,  and  thus  giving  to 
Rumania  an  additional  frontage  upon  the  Black  Sea.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  has  forcibly  occupied  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Hungary,  other  than  that  of  Transylvania, 
above  mentioned.  No  definite  statement  can  be  made  at 
the  present  time  regarding  the  area  of  the  new  Rumania, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  share  of  Hungarian  territory  to 
be  permanently  occupied  by  her  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
Apparently,  however,  her  area  is  now  fully  double  that 
prior  to  the  war  and  presumably  aggregates  something 
more  than  100,000  square  miles,  a  part  of  this  newly  added 
area  including  important  coal  and  other  mineral  lands,  and 
thus  adding  a  considerable  manufacturing  power  to  her 
former  chiefly  agricultural  industries. 

Japan.  —  The  gains  of  Japan  include,  first,  the  German 
colony  of  Kaio-Chow  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Shantung,  which  was  seized  by  Germany  in  1897 
and  declared  a  protectorate  of  the  German  Empire  in  1898. 
Immediately  following  Japan's  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany,  in  1914,  she  began  to  blockade  Tsing-Tau,  the 
chief  port  of  Kaio-Chow,  and  took  possession  on  November 
17,  and  has  since  controlled  and  administered  the  entire 
territory  of  Kaio-Chow,  about  200  square  miles  in  area  and 
with  a  population  of  about  200,000.  She  also  took  posses- 
sion of  the  German-  islands  in  the  North  Pacific,  including 
the  Caroline  Islands  lying  immediately  east  of  the  Philippine 
group;  the  Marianne  group,  excepting  the  United  States 
island  of  Guam,  and  the  Marshall  group  lying  about  1000 
miles  west  of  our  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  area  of  these  three 
groups  of  islands  is  about  5000  square  miles  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  600,000.  They  remain,  according  to 
the  Peace  Treaty,  under  the  mandatory  of  Japan.  The 
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port  of  Tsing-Tau  in  the  Kaio-Chow  area  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  supplied  with  modern 
harbor  facilities  and  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  permit 
modern  steamships  to  land  at  the  docks.  A  railway,  250 
miles  in  length,  connecting  Tsing-Tau  with  Tsinan,  con- 
structed by  the  Germans  under  an  agreement  with  China, 
is  also  held  by  the  Japanese.  In  addition  to  this,  Germany 
is  required  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  cede  to  Japan  all 
rights  and  titles  acquired  by  Germany  through  treaties  with 
China,  in  regard  to  mines,  railways,  and  cables  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Shantung,  which  gave  to  Germany  the  privilege 
of  extending  certain  railway  lines  to  the  interior  of  Shantung 
with  its  important  coal  and  iron  mines;  many  of  these 
important  privileges  being  in  a  form  looked  upon  as  likely 
to  give  Japan  exclusive  control  in  the  development  of  the 
important  area  in  question.  No  definite  statement  can  yet 
be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  of  population  out- 
side of  Kaio-Chow  affected  by  this  feature  of  the  treaty, 
though  the  German  concessions  in  Shantung  were  considered 
extremely  important  and  valuable. 

Changes  of  Territory  of  the  Central  Powers 

The  changes  in  area  and  political  control  of  the  Central 
Powers  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 

Germany,  —  Germany's  losses  on  the  West  as  outlined  by 
the  Peace  Treaty  consist  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  territory 
and  the  Saar  coal  mines,  already  described  in  the  discussion 
of  the  gains  of  France.  To  Poland  on  the  east,  Germany  is 
required  to  cede  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia,  Posen,  and 
the  Province  of  West  Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
while  in  regard  to  East  Prussia,  which  becomes  a  German 
island  surrounded  by  Polish  territory,  a  plebiscite  is  to 
determine  the  ultimate  frontier.  Danzig  and  the  district 
adjacent  thereto  is  to  be  constituted  into  the  "Free  State 
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of  Danzig,"  under  the  guaranty  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  to  be  included  within  the  Polish  customs  frontier,  and 
Poland  is  to  have  the  use  of  the  city's  docks  and  waterways. 
Germany  must  also  concede  to  Poland  the  privilege  of  rail- 
road communication  across  German  territory  to  Danzig, 
and  Poland  must  in  turn  grant  similar  privileges  to  Ger- 
many across  the  Polish  territory  between  East  Prussia  and 
Germany.  On  the  northwest,  the  people  of  North  Schleswig 
and  those  of  a  part  of  Central  Schleswig  are  to  be  given  the 
privilege  of  determining  the  return  of  their  territory  to 
Denmark  or  the  retention  of  German  control,  and  the  ^forti- 
fications of  Heligoland  are  to  be  destroyed.  Parts  of  the 
Elbe,  Danube,  Oder,  and  Niemen  Rivers  are  to  be  inter- 
nationalized, and  the  Kiel  Canal  is  to  be  opened  to  the 
merchant  shipping  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  Germany. 
She  is  also  required  to  lease  to  the  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia for  a  period  of  99  years  certain  areas  in  the  harbors 
of  Hamburg  and  Stettin  as  free  zones.  As  a  guaranty  for 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the  German  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine  together  with  the  bridgeheads  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Allied  and  Associated  troops  for  15  years.  Germany's 
losses  of  area  are  in  general  terms :  to  France,  about  6000 
square  miles  and  2,000,000  people ;  to  Poland,  30,000  square 
miles  and  6,000,000  people.  She  loses  about  15  per  cent  of 
her  former  area  and  about  10  per  cent  of  her  population,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  Saar  coal  mines  or  of  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  in  Africa  and  Asia,  with  an  area 
of  about  1,000,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
12,000,000.  The  new  form  of  government  is  a  republic, 
with  a  president  elected  by  the  whole  German  people  for  a 
term  of  seven  years. 

Austria-Hungary.  —  Austria-Hungary  loses  its  identity  as 
a  political  unit,  and  much  of  the  area  and  population  is 
merged  with  new  states.    The  area  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
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monarchy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  260,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  51,000,000.  The  Austrian  terri- 
tory was  stated  at  116,000  square  miles,  and  the  population, 
in  1910,  28,325,000;  the  Hungarian  territory,  126,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  21,000,000 ;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
Hungary  had  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
with  an  area  of  about  19,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  2,000,000.  In  October,  191 8,  a  part  of  the  territory 
formerly  known  as  Austria  established  itself  as  a  republic 
under  the  title  of  German  Austria,  the  area  which  it  claimed 
amounting  to  about  40,000  square  miles,  or  approximately 
15  per  cent  of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the 
population  being  about  9,000,000  or  about  19  per  cent  of 
the  former  empire.  In  the  same  month,  the  Austrian 
Provinces  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  and  certain 
Hungarian  areas  designated  as  Slovakia  organized  them- 
selves as  the  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  Austrian 
territory  passing  into  this  new  republic  was  about  30,000 
square  miles  and  the  population  about  9,000,000;  that  of 
Hungary  passing  into  the  Czecho-Slovakian  Republic  was 
estimated  at  approximately  30,000  square  miles  and  the 
population  about  4,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  the  southern 
part  of  Hungary  established  itself  as  an  independent  nation 
with  the  title  of  Jugo-Slavia  or  Yugo-Slavia,  and  including 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Carniola, 
Carinthia,  Styria,  Istria,  Gorizia-Gradisca,  and  certain 
adjacent  islands.  Some  of  these  islands  and  smaller  prov- 
inces have,  however,  passed  to  the  control  of  Italy.  A 
small  section  at  the  southeast  of  Austria  was  transferred  to 
Italy,  and  this  included  the  important  Austrian  port  of 
Trieste,  leaving  Austria  without  direct  access  to  tidewater 
over  her  own  territory.  The  fragment  of  former  Austria 
which  now  retains  the  title  of  German  Austria  is  about 
40,000  square  miles  in  area,  as  against  107,000  in  the  former 
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Austria,  and  with  a  population  of  about  9,000,000,  as  against 
28,000,000  in  Austria  in  1913. 

Hungary  established  itself  as  an  independent  republic 
(the  Hungarian  People's  Republic)  in  November,  1918,  with 
an  area  much  less  than  that  of  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  as 
it  existed  as  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  A  considerable 
section  at  the  south  was  incorporated  into  the  new  state 
of  Jugo-Slavia,  and  a  large  section  at  the  east  passed  under 
the  control  of  Rumania,  while  a  smaller  section  at  the  north- 
east became  a  part  of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  in  December, 
1 91 8 ;  ti  e  territory  of  Transylvania  also  declared  itself 
independent  and  was  taken  over  by  Rumania.  Subse- 
quently (in  the  latter  half  of  19 19)  Rumanian  troops  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  territory 
which  had  been  designated  as  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic ;  but  no  definite  statement  can  at  this  time  be  given 
as  to  the  exact  area  or  population  of  the  new  Hungary. 
The  best  estimate  available  is  an  area  of  about  35,000  square 
miles,  or  30  per  cent  of  the  area  formerly  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  the  population  about  8,000,000,  or  a  little 
over  one  third  that  of  the  kingdom  in  19 13.  Her  principal 
port  of  Fiume  passed  under  control  of  the  new  state  of  Jugo- 
slavia, but  its  control  was  late  in  191 9  taken  over  by  a 
military  organization  originating  in  Italy,  but  not  recognized 
by  the  Italian  Government.  Hungary,  by  these  incidents, 
loses  her  entire  frontage  on  the  Adriatic,  as  does  also  German 
Austria,  though  it  is  expected  that  each  will  be  given  limited 
access  to  the  Adriatic  through  the  internationalization  of 
certain  railway  lines  connecting  their  respective  trade  cen- 
ters with  certain  of  the  Adriatic  ports. 

Bulgaria.  —  Bulgaria,  by  the  Peace  Treaty  announced  in 
September,  191 8,  loses  several  comparatively  small  areas  in 
the  readjustment  of  her  boundary  lines,  especially  the 
Serbian  section  of  the  new  State  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Western 
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Thrace,  which  formerly  constituted  Bulgaria's  territorial 
pathway  to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  is  ceded  to  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  with  the  understanding  that  portions  or  all 
may  be  ceded  to  Greece,  or  combined  with  Eastern  Thrace, 
in  the  creation  of  an  international  state.  The  area  actually 
lost  by  Bulgaria  is  comparatively  small.  The  loss  of  her 
territorial  frontage  on  the  ^Egean  will  be  of  considerable 
importance,  though  she  still  retains  her  frontage  upon  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in  addition  to  this  the  Allies,  as  a  part  of  the 
treaty,  agree  that  "  whatever  solution  is  adopted,  an  eco- 
nomic outlet  to  the  ^Egean  will  be  guaranteed  to  Bulgaria." 

The  Russian  Area  in  Europe  and  Asia 

The  changes  in  Russian  territory  as  relates  to  political 
divisions  and  government  are  even  more  striking  than  those 
of  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary.  While  the  various  groups 
of  Russian  political  agitators  attempted  one  by  one  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  former  Russian  territory  in  their  proposed 
governments,  they  were  opposed  by  various  groups  of  people 
in  the  different  sections  of  that  great  area,  who  desired  to 
establish  themselves  respectively  as  new  and  independent 
states  composed  of  distinct  ethnic  or  racial  stocks.  The 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II  in  March,  191 7,  was 
followed  by  a  Provisional  Government,  which  continued 
until  May  16,  191 7,  when  it  was  reorganized  with  Alexander 
Kerensky  as  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet,  but  this  was  in 
turn  reorganized  in  October,  191 7,  maintaining  itself  until 
November  7,  191 7,  when  the  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee seized  the  government  authority  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  the  Councils  of  Workmen's, 
Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  A  Constituent  Assembly 
was  created  and  a  form  of  government  established  controlled 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  Councils 
of  Workmen's,   Soldiers',   and  Peasants'   Deputies.  On 
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January  31,  191 8,  a  decree  was  issued  establishing  the  per- 
manent character  of  the  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  (Bol- 
shevik) Government.  On  March  14,  1918,  the  People's 
Commissioners  left  Petrograd  for  Moscow,  which  thus 
became  the  seat  of  the  Government.  The  title  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thus  established  is  the  "  Russian  Federated  Repub- 
lic"; its  flag  is  red,  with  the  legend,  "  Federal  Republic  of 
the  Soviets."  Its  control  over  Russian  territory  cannot  be 
definitely  stated,  however,  as  to  the  area  in  which  it  exercises 
jurisdiction  and  administers  government  or  the  number  of 
people  under  its  immediate  control  or  administration.  In 
every  part  of  the  area  formerly  known  as  Russia,  groups  of 
people  have  established  themselves  by  proclamation  and 
organization  as  independent  governments,  in  nearly  all  cases 
republics,  as  follows : 

One  of  the  largest  and  earliest  of  the  groups  establishing 
themselves  as  independent  governments  was  the  Republic 
of  Ukrainia,  occupying  the  southwestern  section  of  Russia 
and  fronting  upon  the  Black  Sea,  with  Odessa  as  its  principal 
port.  It  declared  its  independence  in  November,  1917, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Ukrainian  People's  Republic,"  but 
its  boundaries  are  still  somewhat  in  dispute,  especially 
with  the  neighboring  republic  of  Poland,  which  was 
formed  from  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  territory.  The 
Ukrainian  Republic  has,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  an 
area  of  about  215,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
approximately  30,000,000.  It  has  a  large  part  of  the  area 
known  as  the  "  Black  Soil  District,"  and  its  agricultural 
and  mineral  possibilities  are  important.  Immediately  north 
of  the  Ukrainian  Republic  the  group  of  people  known  as  the 
White  Russians  established  themselves  in  May,  1919,  as 
the  Republic  of  White  Russia,  with  an  area  estimated  at 
140,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  approximately 
5,000,000.    Immediately  west  of  the  Republic  of  White 
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Russia,  and  extending  to  the  Baltic,  another  new  republic  was 
established  in  April,  1918,  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  with  an  area  of  approximately  90,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  about  10,000,000. 
Northwest  of  Lithuania,  the  Lettish  people,  occupying  the 
peninsula  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the  Baltic, 
established  the  Republic  of  Letvia  (also  written  Latvia) 
with  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  approximately  1,500,000.  Immediately  north  of  Lithu- 
ania, the  little  Republic  of  Courland,  with  an  area  of  10,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  800,000,  was  declared  an 
independent  government  in  April,  1918.  Next  north  of 
Courland,  and  fronting  upon  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  a  part  of  the 
Baltic,  the  Republic  of  Livonia  was  declared  in  April,  1918, 
with  an  area  of  about  17,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  approximately  1,600,000.  The  territory  immediately 
north  of  Livonia  declared  itself  in  April,  1918,  as  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Esthonia.  It  fronts  not  only  upon  the 
Baltic  but  also  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Petrograd.  Its  area  is  stated  at  about  7300 
square  miles  and  its  population  at  1,750,000.  Still  further 
north,  the  people  of  the  area  long  known  as  Finland  declared 
themselves  in  December,  1917,  an  independent  republic, 
with  a  population  of  about  3,500,000  and  an  area  of  125,000 
square  miles,  extending  northward  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Arctic  frontage  of  Russia  lying 
immediately  east  of  the  northern  part  of  Finland  was  estab- 
lished as  a  military  district  by  the  Allied  Powers  on  July  7, 
1918,  with  a  military  government,  and  has  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 35,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at 
about  100,000.  Farther  east  on  the  Arctic  frontage  the 
greater  part  of  the  former  Russian  Province  of  Archangel  was 
established,  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  North  Russia, 
with  Nicholas  Tchaikovsky  as  its  head,  and  its  existence  as  a 
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separate  government  recognized  by  certain  of  the  powers, 
especially  Great  Britain.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  275,000 
square  miles  and  its  population  at  about  400,000.  The 
Murman  Region,  a  part  of  the  Archangel  Province,  was  also 
given  by  the  Allied  Powers  a  separate  government  to  be 
administered  by  the  Murman  Regional  Council.  The  popu- 
lations of  both  North  Russia  and  the  Murman  Region  are 
composed  largely  of  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Samoyedes.  Im- 
mediately south  of  the  White  Sea  and  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Finland,  the  Republic  of  Eastern  Karelia  was  established 
in  May,  19 19,  and  authorized  to  create  a  Constituent 
Assembly  to  determine  whether  the  area  shall  form  an 
alliance  with  Finland  or  Russia.  The  area  of  this  republic 
is  about  68,000  square  miles  and  the  population  approxi- 
mately 20,000. 

In  the  southeastern  section  of  Russia,  with  its  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Tatar  stock  intermingled  with  Slavic  blood, 
a  half  dozen  small  republics  sprang  into  existence;  the 
Tauride  Republic,  including  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  with 
an  area  of  approximately  23,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,800,000,  declared  itself  independent  of  Russia  in 
March,  19 18 ;  the  Kuban  Republic,  just  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  with  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  3,000,000,  in  November,  1919 ;  the  Terek  Republic,  at 
the  southeast  of  Kuban,  area  28,000  square  miles  and 
population  1,300,000,  in  September,  1918;  the  Republic  of 
Georgia,  in  Trans-Caucasia,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black 
Sea,  40,000  square  miles  and  population  2,500,000,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918J  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  just  east  of  Georgia 
and  fronting  on  the  Caspian,  area  30,000  square  miles,  pop- 
ulation 3,000,000,  January,  1918;  the  Don  Republic,  at  the 
northeast  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and  fronting  upon  that  sea, 
area  63,000  square  miles,  population  4,000,000,  January, 
1918.    The  Republic  of  Daghestan,  lying  on  the  northern 
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slope  of  the  Caucasian  range  and  fronting  on  the  Caspian, 
was  organized  in  1918,  area  12,000  square  miles,  population 
about  750,000.  East  of  the  Caspian,  the  Turkestan  area, 
consisting  of  about  400,000  square  miles  and  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6,500,000,  was  in  January,  1918,  established  as  an 
independent  government  under  military  control.  North  of 
the  Caspian,  the  Tatar-Bashkir  Republic  was  established 
in  October,  1918,  its  area  being  estimated  at  175,000  square 
miles  and  its  population  at  9,000,000;  the  government  is 
under  military  control. 

In  Siberia,  the  Independent  Republic  of  Siberia  was  pro- 
claimed in  December,  191 7,  with  its  capital  at  Tomsk,  and 
a  Siberian  Duma  of  30  members  was  opened.  Later,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided  for  the  time  being  to  concentrate  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  Admiral  Kolchak. 
No  statement  is  made  as  to  the  actual  area  claimed  by  the 
Republic  of  Siberia,  though  presumably  it  would  include  a 
large  part  of  the  area  of  Siberia,  stated  at  4,832,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  10,378,000.  At  the  extreme 
northeast  of  the  Siberian  area,  a  separate  government, 
designated  as  the  Yakutsk  Republic,  was  established  in  May, 
1 91 8,  with  a  military  government  and  an  area  estimated  at 
about  1,000,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  400,000. 

The  above  20  new  political  divisions  created  from  Russian 
territory  and  chiefly  of  Slavic  stock  are  in  many  cases  shadowy 
in  the  matter  of  boundary  lines  and  details  of  governmental 
operation.  Some  of  them  were  established  for  military 
reasons  and  others  through  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  establish  independent  governments  which 
would  group  closely  their  respective  ethnic  or  racial  stocks. 
No  predictions  can  be  made  as  to  their  permanence  or 
future  development  in  view  of  the  constant  turmoil  and 
military  activities  still  prevailing  in  a  large  part  of  the  area 
in  question.    The  fact,  however,  that  the  area  has  been 
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separated  into  these  numerous  independent  organizations 
reduces  to  a  minimum  for  the  near  future  the  possibilities  of 
Russia  in  industry  and  commerce,  and  adds  gravity  to  the 
remark  of  Professor  Grosvenor,  above  quoted,  that 

"  lack  of  self-reliance  or  of  initiative  capacity,  anciently  as  now, 
appear  to  be  a  characteristic  almost  inseparable  from  the  Slav. 
Dependence  upon  some  helping  or  guiding  hand  has  often  resulted 
in  his  own  undoing,  while  he  himself  has  seemed  unable  to  retain 
what  his  industry  or  courage  had  won." 

The  Turkish  Area  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 

While  no  definite  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Peace 
Congress  or  the  Allies  in  the  readjustment  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory, except  as  to  Egypt,  already  noted,  the  plans  outlined 
include  the  creation  of  a  dozen  new  organizations,  some  to 
be  governed  by  " mandate' '  through  representatives  by 
certain  of  the  Allied  Powers,  while  other  sections  have 
voluntarily  broken  off  from  the  central  government  and 
established  themselves  under  local  leaderships. 

The  first  section  of  Turkish  territory  voluntarily  to  sepa- 
rate itself  as  an  independent  government  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Hejaz,  with  an  area  of  about  96,000  square  miles,  extend- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  including  the 
Mohammedan  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  It 
declared  its  independence  as  the  Kingdom  of  Hejaz  in  June, 
1916,  and  was  recognized  by  the  British  Government  as  an 
independent  political  entity,  and  later  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, which  accepted  its  representative  as  a  member  of 
that  body.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  300,000. 
Lying  to  the  east  of  Hejaz  is  the  great  desert  area  of  Arabia, 
composed  in  large  degree  of  shifting  sands  and  a  nomadic 
population,  though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oases  the  popula- 
tion is  more  permanent  in  character.    In  half  a  dozen  of 
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these  local  groups  of  people,  the  native  chieftains  have 
established  their  own  rule.  The  Emirate  of  Nedj  and  Hasa, 
the  more  powerful  of  the  two  Central  Arabian  principalities, 
has  its  capital  at  Riyadh;  the  Emirate  of  Jebel  Shammar, 
lying  immediately  north  of  the  Nejd,  has  its  capital  at  Hail , 
the  Imamate  of  Yemen  has  its  political  center  at  Sana; 
the  Principate  of  Asir  on  the  west  coast,  between  Hejaz  and 
Yemen,  has  its  capital  at  Sabivah ;  the  Sultanate  of  Koweit 
on  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  Sultanate  of  Oman  in  the  ex- 
treme southeast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  an 
area  of  82,000  square  miles,  has  an  estimated  population  of 
500,000.  Lying  north  of  these  areas,  governed  by  native 
rulers,  is  Palestine  fronting  upon  the  Mediterranean  which, 
it  is  assumed,  will  be  considered  British  territory  by  reason 
in  part  of  the  British  capture  of  Jerusalem ;  and  farther  east, 
the  Mesopotamia  Valley,  which  was  successfully  invaded  by 
British  troops  during  the  war.  Immediately  north  of  Pales- 
tine is  Syria,  over  which  France  is  expected  to  be  given  con- 
trol. The  area  of  Palestine  is  small,  about  12,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  500,000;  Mesopotamia,  143,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  2,000,000;  Syria,  37,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  1,000,000 ;  Armenia,  which 
declared  its  independence  in  1918,  has  an  area  of  75,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  2,500,000;  Anatolia  has 
145,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  5,000,000 ;  and  the 
small  European  area  remaining  under  the  Turkish  flag,  10,000 
square  miles,  including  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,900,000.  The  future  government  and  governing 
power  in  these  areas  is  yet  undetermined,  though  sufficient  has 
developed  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  Turkish  territory 
is,  like  that  of  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary ,  being  transformed 
into  comparatively  small  political  divisions  independent  of 
each  other,  and  thus  not  likely,  in  the  immediate  future  at 
least,  to  rapidly  develop  industrial  or  commercial  power. 
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Reports  from  Paris  in  February,  1920,  stated  that  the  Allied 
Supreme  Council  had  determined  to  permit  Constantinople 
to  remain  under  Turkish  control  but  to  internationalize 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus. 

The  New  States 

While  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  newly 
created  states  have  progressed  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  practi- 
cable to  give  in  any  detail  their  physical,  industrial,  financial, 
or  commercial  condition  and  possibilities,  it  seems  proper  to 
present  the  few  facts  now  available  with  reference  to  those 
for  which  such  material  is  available.  German  Austria  and 
the  Hungarian  Republic  have  been  already  discussed. 

Poland.  —  While  no  exact  figures  are  available  at  present 
as  to  the  area  or  population  of  Poland,  an  estimate  by  Polish 
authorities  puts  the  total  area  at  135,000  square  miles  and 
a  population  of  36,000,000.  To  the  former  area  known  as 
Russian  Poland  are  now  added  those  adjacent  territories  ethno- 
graphically  Polish.  This  would  include  a  large  part  of  Upper 
Silesia,  East  Prussia,  Galicia,  Posen,  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
Lithuania.  Coal,  iron  ore,  zinc,  lead,  potassium,  salt,  and 
rock  oil  are  among  the  minerals ;  the  agricultural  products 
include  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets ; 
and  in  the  industries,  those  of  textiles  and  iron  and  steel  are 
the  most  important.  Danzig,  on  the  Baltic,  formerly  in 
German  territory,  is  to  be  by  order  of  the  Peace  Conference 
constituted  the  "Free  State  of  Danzig/'  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  League  of  Xations,  but  to  be  included  within  the 
Polish  customs  frontier,  and  Poland  is  to  have  the  use  of 
the  city's  docks  and  waterways.  Germany  must  also  con- 
cede to  Poland  the  privilege  of  railroad  communication 
across  German  territory  to  Danzig,  thus  assuring  Poland  of 
a  permanent  port. 
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Ukrainia. —  The  Ukrainian  People's  Republic  was  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  state  on  November  21,  191 7.  Its 
boundaries,  not  yet  fully  defined,  include  three  important 
districts  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia  known  as  Little 
Russia,  the  Southwestern  Territory,  and  New  Russia,  ex- 
clusive of  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  fronts  upon 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov,  with  the  territory  of  the 
Don  Cossacks  at  the  east,  Central  Russia  and  Lithuania 
on  the  north,  Poland  at  the  northwest,  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Hungary  at  the  west,  and  Rumania  at  the  southwest, 
though,  as  above  indicated,  the  boundaries  between  Rumania 
and  the  adjacent  states  have  not  yet  been  fully  determined. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  216,000  square  miles  and  its  popula- 
tion at  approximately  30,000,000.  A  considerable  part  of 
Ukrainia  belongs  to  the  " Black  Soil  Region"  of  Russia,  which 
yields  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  includes  also  the  most 
important  beet  sugar  areas  of  Russia,  and  coal  and  iron 
deposits,  and  had  prior  to  the  war  a  number  of  important 
iron  and  steel  works.  It  was  recognized  as  an  independent 
state  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  March,  1919.  Its  commercial 
possibilities  are  perhaps  most  promising  among  those  of  the 
new  states,  by  reason  of  its  productive  soil,  favorable  climate, 
important  minerals,  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  its 
excellent  frontage  upon  the  Black  Sea. 

Czecho-Slovakia,  —  The  Czecho-Slovak  Republic  was  de- 
clared on  October  28,  191 8.  It  comprises  two  branches  of 
the  same  nation,  the  seven  million  Czechs  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  and  the  three  million  Slovaks  in  Upper 
Hungary  who  speak  a  dialect  of  Czech.  It  includes  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Slovakia,  with  an  estimated  area  of 
60,000  square  miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  about 
13,000,000.  About  five  million  are  Bohemians,  three  mil- 
lion Slovaks,  two  million  Moravians,  and  two  and  one-half 
million  Germans.    Its  principal  city  and  capital,  Prague, 
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has  a  population  of  about  500,000.  The  agricultural  area 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  interior 
Europe,  supplying  large  quantities  of  sugar  beets,  potatoes, 
and  other  important  crops.  The  coal  mines  are  considered 
as  being  exceptionally  valuable,  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  were  highly  developed  prior  to  the  war,  the 
number  of  factories  having  been  upward  of  5000.  Czecho- 
slovakia has,  however,  no  ocean  frontage,  though  it  is 
expected  that  an  agreement  will  be  made  for  its  permanent 
use  of  a  harbor  on  the  Adriatic,  with  railroad  facilities 
guaranteed  through  intervening  territory,  and  also  a  similar 
privilege  at  Hamburg  and  Stettin. 

Jugo-Slavia.  —  Jugo-Slavia,  which  includes  within  its 
borders  the  Czecho-Slovak  peoples  of  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  and  certain  parts  of  the  former  Adriatic 
frontage  of  Hungary,  combined  with  Serbia  and  Montene- 
gro, will  have  an  area  of  approximately  85,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  10,000,000,  with  frontage  upon 
the  Adriatic.  Its  producing  powers  agriculturally  are  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  manufacturing  has  not  yet  been  actively  developed. 
The  occupation  of  Fiume  by  an  army  composed  of  Italians, 
late  in  1919,  was  followed  in  January,  1920,  by  an  ultimatum 
by  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  at  Paris,  establishing  Fiume 
as  a  Free  Port  and  city  under  the  League  of  Nations,  open  to 
Jugo-Slavia  and  all  other  countries,  the  suburb  of  Sussah  to 
be  attached  to  Jugo-Slavia.  This  decision  was  not,  however, 
satisfactory  to  the  Jugo-Slavic  authorities  and  still  awaits 
final  determination. 

Kingdom  of  Hejaz.  —  Hejaz,  which  occupies  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  eastern  frontage  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  an  esti- 
mated area  of  96,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 300,000.  Its  commerce,  however,  as  to  materials 
entering  international  trade,  is  not  large,  since  the  hinterland 
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is  largely  desert  and  comparatively  unproductive.  Its  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  includes  the  two  sacred 
cities  of  the  Moslem  world,  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  following 
the  guarantee  made  by  the  British  Government  of  the  pro- 
tection of  these  holy  places,  the  Emir,  Husein  ibn  Ali,  in  191 6 
headed  a  revolt  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Hejaz, 
assuming  the  title  of  King  of  Hejaz.  A  representative  of  the 
kingdom  was  given  recognition  by  and  a  seat  in  the  Peace 
Conference. 

The  South  Russian  States.  —  The  border  Russian  states 
which  were  formed  from  Russian  territory  following  the  down- 
fall of  the  Czar  distinctly  separate  Bolshevik  Russia  from  the 
remainder  of  Europe.  Their  population  is  in  most  cases 
non-Slavic  and  their  sympathies  were  therefore  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  non-Russian  and  with  the  adjacent  areas  of 
that  section  of  Europe  lying  at  the  southwest  of  Slavic 
Russia.  This  chain  of  states,  which  has  been  described  in 
modern  terms  as  a  "  buffer  "  between  Bolshevik  Russia  and 
the  European  area  at  the  south  and  west,  consists,  naming 
them  in  the  order  of  contiguity  and  beginning  at  the  extreme 
northwest,  of  Finland,  a  republic  of  125,000  square  miles 
and  a  Finnish  population  of  3,500,000,  lying  between  Russia 
on  the  east  and  Norway  and  Sweden  on  the  west  and  extend- 
ing southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  immediately  south 
of  this  gulf  the  little  republic  of  Esthonia,  with  an  area  of 
7300  square  miles  and  a  Finno-Ugrian  population  of  1,750,- 
000;  Livonia,  with  a  population,  described  by  ethnologists 
as  Balto-Slavs,  of  1,650,000,  and  an  area  of  17,000  square 
miles;  Courland,  area  10,000  square  miles  and  a  Balto- 
Slavic  population  of  800,000;  Letvia  (or  Latvia),  fronting 
on  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  with  an  area  of  9000 
square  miles  and  an  Indo-European  population  of  1,500,000; 
Lithuania,  also  Indo-European  in  population,  area  90,000 
square  miles,  population  10,000,000;    Ukrainia,  215,000 
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square  miles  in  area,  and  a  population  of  30,000,000  described 
as  "  eastern  Slavs  " ;  the  Tauride  Republic  at  the  immediate 
south  of  Ukrainia,  area  23,000  square  miles,  population, 
Slavic  Tatar,  1,800,000;  Kuban  Republic,  area  36,000 
square  miles,  and  a  Slavic  Tatar  population  of  3,000,000; 
the  Georgian  Republic,  area  40,000  square  miles,  a  Georgian 
and  Armenian  population  of  2,500,000;  and  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chain  the  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  area  30,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3,000,000,  Tatar,  Turkish, 
and  Persian.  Their  combined  area  is  602,300,000  square 
miles,  and  their  population  59,500,000.  Their  industries 
are  chiefly  agricultural  and  pastoral,  forestry,  mining,  and  in 
certain  sections,  especially  Ukrainia,  manufacturing;  while 
Azerbaijan  includes  the  chief  Russian  oil  fields.  The  people 
of  these  South  Russian  states  are  industrious  and  peaceful 
in  habit  and  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  literacy  than  that 
of  interior  Russia.  Two  of  these,  Esthonia  and  Letvia,  con- 
cluded peace  treaties  with  the  Bolshevik  government  in  the 
early  part  of  1920. 

Of  the  numerous  other  groups  which  have  been  declared 
independent  political  units,  little  can  at  present  be  said  more 
than  to  state  the  estimated  area,  population,  ethnic  stock 
of  the  people,  date  of  establishment,  form  of  government, 
and  countries  which  contributed  the  area,  and  these  facts 
are  presented  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  discussion; 
though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  in  many  instances  the  figures 
of  area  and  population  are  necessarily  estimates. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Commerce  and  Industry 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  world  industrial  and 
commercial  relations,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  changes 
will  occur  in  interior  Europe,  the  section  in  which  the  area 
has  been  broken  up  into  new  political  divisions.  Forty 
new  and,  in  most  cases,  small  political  divisions  have  been 
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created  from  four  large  and  strong  nations,  which  were  gov- 
erned with  a  distinct  view  to  industrial  and  commercial 
development.  These  forty  new  and  small  states  created 
from  the  four  older  and  stronger  organizations  are  in  most 
cases  to  be  governed  upon  principles  new  to  their  people  — 
as  republics  —  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  management  of  their  affairs  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  comparatively  inexperienced  in  affairs  of  this 
character.  They  enter  upon  their  duties  in  good  faith, 
earnestness,  and  an  affection  for  their  people,  but  they  find 
themselves  facing  a  disordered  and  almost  valueless  currency ; 
transportation  facilities  consisting  of  fragments  of  various 
systems  which  can  no  longer  be  operated  as  a  whole;  the 
producing  power  of  the  soil  and  mines  greatly  impaired ;  the 
population,  worn  from  the  long  experiences  and  privations 
of  the  war,  below  their  normal  activities  and  ambitions; 
many  of  them  dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
food,  manufacturing  materials,  or  manufactures,  but  cut 
off  from  direct  access  to  the  sea;  undetermined  shares  of 
enormous  war  indebtedness ;  heavy  expenditures,  and  little 
experience  in  adjustment  of  taxation  or  application  of  the 
proceeds.  It  must  be  expected,  therefore,  that  interior 
Europe  cannot  quickly  readjust  itself  under  these  conditions 
to  anything  like  its  pre-war  producing  or  purchasing  power. 
Tariff  unions  of  the  small  countries  may  in  time  minimize 
these  difficulties ;  but  little  in  this  line  has  yet  been  done, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  various  new  republics  are  engaged 
in  strife  over  disputed  areas  claimed  by  two  or  more  of 
them. 

Interior  Europe 

The  combined  area  of  Russia  (European  and  Asiatic), 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  was  10,000,000 
square  miles,  or  one  fifth  of  the  producing  area  of  the  world, 
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with  a  population  of  325,000,000,  or  more  than  one  sixth  of 
the  population  of  the  world  (if  we  include  the  overseas  area, 
11,000,000  square  miles  with  a  population  of  350,000,000). 
Their  principal  food  products  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  beet  sugar,  and  live  stock  which  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  meats  consumed.  They  had  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses large  areas  of  coal,  iron,  and  considerable  supplies  of 
copper,  though  of  the  latter  insufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  their  people.  Their  railroads  were  ample  to  meet  the 
transportation  requirements  of  their  large  population,  and 
their  waterways,  either  rivers,  canals,  or  canalized  streams, 
gave  to  the  area  an  exceptionally  valuable  transportation 
system.  Their  finances  were  sound,  and  their  banks,  great 
and  small,  supplied  the  financial  facilities  required  by  their 
population.  All  of  these  things,  however,  have  been  greatly 
changed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  area  in  question  into  these 
small  units,  which  are  thus  unable  to  adjust  and  apply  the 
transportation  facilities  formerly  existing;  the  currency 
which  the  new  countries  inherited  is  of  small  value,  and  that 
which  they  subsequently  issued  is  little  better;  and  no 
apparent  disposition  thus  far  appears  on  the  part  of  other 
nations  to  make  loans  in  the  aid  of  development  or  com- 
merce ;  the  soils  are  depleted ;  the  population  is  discouraged ; 
and  thus  the  power  of  production  is  little,  if  any,  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  people.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  new  political  divisions  lie  in  the  interior,  without  ports 
upon  the  ocean,  and  as  a  consequence  their  overseas  com- 
merce must  pass  by  rail  or  river  through  the  territory  of 
other  countries  on  its  way  to  or  from  tidewater.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  all  these  conditions,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this 
area,  formerly  composed  of  the  four  countries  whose  exports 
were  prior  to  the  war  $4,000,000,000,  and  the  imports  a  cor- 
responding sum,  will  in  the  near  future  make  any  consider- 
able contributions  to  overseas  trade.    The  quantities  of 
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material  which  they  will  produce  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  their  own  population  will  be  small  as  compared 
with  that  of  pre-war  conditions;  their  facilities  for  inter- 
change will  be  unsatisfactory,  at  least  until  large  sums  are 
expended  in  the  reorganization  of  their  transportation  sys- 
tems ;  and  their  purchasing  power  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  therefore  be  extremely  small. 

The  Non-European  World 

As  to  the  other  areas  of  the  world,  outside  of  that  in  which 
actual  hostilities  occurred,  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
change  in  trade  activities  or  method.  The  commercial  world 
consists  of  two  distinct  areas :  one  whose  chief  products  are 
foodstuffs  and  manufacturing  material,  the  other,  a  large 
producer  of  manufactures.  These  two  areas  interchange 
their  chief  products.  The  non-manufacturing  areas,  Asia, 
Africa,  South  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  ex- 
change their  food  supplies  and  raw  materials  for  the  factory 
products  of  the  manufacturing  area,  which  consisted  prior 
to  the  war  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  now  con- 
sists of  the  United  States  and  that  area  of  Europe  fronting 
upon  the  Atlantic,  —  the  Scandinavian  States,  Great  Britain, 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  North 
America,  all  sections  contributed  to  international  trade  cer- 
tain quantities  of  food  and  manufacturing  materials,  while 
the  United  States  also  contributed  large  quantities  of  manu- 
factures, sending  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  es- 
pecially to  the  non-manufacturing  area. 

Conditions  of  production  and  powers  of  consumption  in 
the  non-manufacturing  areas  outside  of  Europe  will  not 
be  changed  materially  as  a  result  of  the  war.  They  will 
supply  their  respective  quantities  of  food  and  raw  material 
and  take  in  exchange  their  usual  part  of  the  world  manu- 
factures.   These  manufactures  will,  however,  now  be  sup- 
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plied  by  the  United  States  and  those  sections  of  Europe  not 
affected  by  war's  destruction  or  the  political  changes,  as 
above  outlined.  The  ships  of  the  world  have  now  a  tonnage 
equal  to  that  existing  before  the  war,  and  the  sections  pro- 
ducing food  and  manufacturing  material  will  exchange  their 
products  for  the  manufactures  of  other  sections,  and  with 
the  higher  prices  which  prevail  the  nominal  value  of  world 
commerce  will  be  more  than  before  the  war. 

But  in  this  new  commercial  activity  which  will  follow  the 
war,  the  European  area  which  has  been  transformed  into  new 
political  divisions  will  move  very  slowly.  Its  power  of  pro- 
duction in  manufactures,  the  former  chief  export,  has  been 
greatly  curtailed  and  will  so  remain  for  a  considerable  term 
of  years,  and  without  the  power  to  produce  and  sell,  the 
buying  power  will  be  limited.  The  people  of  the  new 
political  divisions  must  also  reconstruct  their  industrial, 
financial,  and  transportation  systems.  Their  participation 
in  the  great  trade  activities  of  other  parts  of  the  world  will 
at  present  be  comparatively  small,  and,  instead  of  aggregat- 
ing $  8,000,000,000  a  year  as  before  the  war,  will  be,  for  the 
near  future  at  least,  but  a  small  fraction  of  that  sum. 
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